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REV. JOHN TODD'S ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at Northampton, October 7, 1835. 

There seem to be some obvious advantages in 
calling a man to address you on a subject about 
which he knows nothing. If a man understands 
a subject, you feel bound to give him your close 
attention, —to weigh what he says,—and, it 
may be, yield some prejudices, or act in conform- 
ity with his advice. Not so in the other case: 
if you bestow little or no attention, you feel that 
he deserves no more; if you feel that here or 
there your principles or practice are reproved, 
you can comfort yourself that he does not under- 
stand the subject. All these advantages, and 
many others, equally great, will be abundantly 
realized on this occasion. There is one thing, 
however, which I hope you will remember; and 
that is, that if | do not throw out any hints which 
are of any worth, it will not be because I do not 
wish to do it. 

It is obvious to every man, whether he be a 
keen observer or not, that our farming improve- 
ments are very far from keeping pace with the 
day. Our manufacturers spare no study, no 
travel and no expense, to improve their machi- 
nery. If we have not machinists who can make 
this or that part of the machinery, they send to 
Europe where there are. If we have not men 
who can dye this or that color, or weave this or 
that beautiful pattern, they will search every nook 
and corner of the old world, till they are found. 
And men have been smuggled away from Eng- 
land in casks and hogsheads who are now in 
some of our factories. The man who can sim- 
plify a machine by taking out a single wheel, is 
rewarded with a fortune. But when and where 
do you find the farmer or a combination of farm- 
ers who take equal pains to make improvements ? 
Is it not a kind of received maxim, that little or 
ho improvements are to be made in farming ? 
And as a profession, is not that of farming sup- 
posed to be where, or about where, it is to re- 
main? As you pass over the beautiful hills and 
valleys of New England, and see not more than 
a half, or perhaps a third of the land subdued ; 
barren hills, bushy swamps, and fern pastures, — 
there not something forbidding in the profession 
of a farmer? And do not our young men, for 
the most part, turn away to almost any thing, 
rather than be farmers? Why, they had rather 
be pale-faced, pennyless clerks in our cities — 
rather make their Home on the mountain waves 
—rather hide in the forests of the west, than to 
settle down as farmers in New England. 

There is no banner that waves upon the deep, 
which waves over prouder hearts, than our own 
stars. There is no ship that climbs the waves, 
that leaps off with a freer gait, than our own.— 
And there is no man on the face of the earth, that 
can lift up his head with more real respect, than 
a citizen of these United States, But the proud- 
est spot, (if we may tilk about pride,) on this or 
any other continent, is New England. You may 








talk about the mighty west — or the lofty charac- 
ter of the south —but go where you will, there 
is no spirit that walks this earth like that of the 
Yankee. Do you hear the fall of the mighty tree 
in the wilderness ? depend upon it, it falls by the 
Yankee’s axe. Do you find the stream turned 
away from yonder mountain, and apparently made 
to run up hill, and increase as it runs? it is his 
hand that digs the channel and guides it. Do 
you find the man near the southern pole who 
dares go and look into the mouth of the whale ? 
he is a Yankee; to be sure he cannot make dis- 
coveries in the moon, and find mountains of pre- 
cious stones there; but if you could make him 
believe there were such things there, I verily be- 
lieve he would seek a ladder by which to get 
there, and then with a patent for the invention, 
draw it up after him. 

Now for one, I not only glory in being a New 
England man, but [ want to transmit this charac- 
ter down to posterity. But I believe we are in 
fault in one respect, viz: we suffer too many of 
our young men to go off and leave us. We raise 
up a promising son, upon whom we set our hearts, 
and if he has any share of spirit and enterprise, 
he is away, and New England is no more his 
home. A few remain, — not one-fifth of what 
the soil would support, not enough to raise what 
we consume, but enough to keep our farms in 
always the same condition as they have been for 
generations. Our hills will continne barren, and 
the mica will shine in our rocks, and whole dis- 
tricts will continue swamps and waste lands, so 
long as our young men all go off. Those who 
would make first rate men are pushed off, and 
their enterprise is all lost to us. Now if I could 
throw out a few hints which would be the means 
of keeping our young men at home, I should not 
only promote the interest of the farmer, but the 
whole interests of New England, and of the na- 
tion. Let us look, then, at the causes which carry 
our young men away. s 

There is one trait in the character of New 
England people peculiar to them. It is the ar- 
dent, unquenchable love of money. Money the 
Yankee must and will have. On that he fixes 
his eye with a gaze ever burning and eager.— 
Sometimes you will find him chasing the whale, 
trapping the beaver, on the raft on the St. Law- 
rence, on the pedlar’s cart among the mountains, 
or watching the machinery which every moment 
turns out a button, ora roll of cloth. Sometimes 
you will see him seeking money by marriage at a 
distance — and I believe this is the only way in 
which he honestly acquires it, while at the same 
time he loses all self-respect. This leads him to 
inventions and patents, and I regret to say it, 
sometimes to a species of dishonesty which is 
well known by the name of wooden nutmeg sell- 
ing. It also leads to many useful inventions ; 
and in the words of the ballad which I lately 
heard beautifully quoted, 


“If we the wooden nutmeg make, 
We made the cotton gin, Sir.” 





Now many, who most egregiously mistake our 
character, suppose that all this springs from a sel- 
fish, a cold, an avaricious disposition; that it 
would be impossible for a race, in whose bosoms 
there was a particle of any thing but avarice, te 
be so greedy for money. But this is not so. The 
Yankee miserly! What mean these schools, these 
colleges, these’ seminaries of learning scattered 
over al! New England —the glory of this or any 
other land! Is there a spot on earth where 
money is so freely and so abundantly given to 
these and to kindred objects, as in New England! 
Miserly! Shew our community a great and no- 
ble enterprise of a public nature, and see if there 
be a people on earth who will be so generous — 
more noble —more sublime in their acts. 

And yet it must be confessed that the Yankee 
loves money, and that he wil! have it. And what is 
the principle which moves him in all this? I will 
tell you: tt ts an inborn, unquenchable, irrepressible 
desire to be 1NDEPENDENT. Our sons, from the 
very cradle, breathe the air of independence — 
and we teach them to owe no man—to depend 
upon no man. It is to gratify this love of inde- 
pendence that they rake the ocean and the earth 
for money. Now I would not have them possess 
less of this spirit; but I would shew them that 
they can gratify it by staying at home. Let the 
enterprise which is expended in subduing the for- 
ests, and enduring the fevers of our new country, 
be expended upon the waste hills and unsubdued 
valleys at home, and New England would be a 
garden, and we could have a population, I hesi- 
tate not to say, of ten to one, ‘Try then to raise 
the standard of farming, by subduing our soil, and 
you keep our youth at home. ‘Till this is done, 
and till our young men can see that they can live 
here and be independent, they will go off. They 
ought to go off. Now there is a great mistake 
among farmers, which has a bearing on this point. 
And that is, they covet too much land. Almost all 
our farms are probably from four to ten times too 
large. A farmer never feels that he has got land 
enough, He adds field to field, does not half sub- 
due or manure what he has got, and still wants 
more. One of the most productive and profitable 
farms I ever saw, contained but fourteen acres. 
It was every inch subdued, improved and ma- 
nured ; and the owner is what we call a very 
thrifty, if not a rich man, — while his neighbor, 
who skims over three hundred acres, and works 
full as hard, grows poor. By proper manage- 
ment, I am satisfied, every acre of Jand which is 
fit to raise corn upon, can be made to yield one 
hundred bushels to the acre. Is it not better to 
put the manure and care and labor upon it, and 
raise the one hundred bushels, than to spread the 
same over four acres, and thus drive away three 
of your sons to the west? As long as farmers 
feel that they must have so much land, they will 
be in debt, will hate Life Insurance Offices, will 
never see what the earth can be made to yield, 
and never have New England filled up with a 
great body of intelligent farmers: As things now 
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are, whatis the process? I wiltell you, A man having them better cultivated, and you will be| Were Daniel Webster now to leave his public , 
ewns one of our large farms. It is paid for. He | surrounded by your own sons, instead of large | duties and go to farming, I should have no doubt ; ' 
raises up a large family. The girls are married) landholders, and a floating population who hire | but he would succeed, and this, because he would : , 
off, and he gives each one her portion. He him-| themselves out to cultivate it, and who own no| bring his powerful mind to bear upon it; and it 4 , 
se!f dies, and his farm falls to his five sons. One | land. would be useful. | see ihat this is beginning to A : 
of these five takes the farm, and agrees to pay the| Another reason why our young men go to the | be felt, and that some of our farmers are begin- ; & 
other sons their shares. ‘They go off to the west,, west and leave us, is, that there is one period in| ning to read, to write, and to commuicate their : 
and return no more. He undertakes by economy | a farmer's ‘ife, which is a severe one for a Yan- | experience to their neighbors. And I wish this . 
an industry to keep all the farm, and send four- oo to bear. T allude to a certain period in every | might become more aud more umiversal, Let our : 
fifths of its value to the west. By and by, be finds | farmer’s life, who does not inherit property, when | farmers write, as some do, for the New England 
he cannot do it as fast as he agreed to do it, Le | there is a severe struggle between thriftiness and | and the Genesee Farmer, and no one would hold ; 
goes to the Life Insurance Company, or some-| poverty. Every farmer has known that there is/ any feelings towards the profession, except those h 
where else, mortgages his farm, and starts anew jens must be such a period and such a struggle.|of respect. Let the profession once be properly h 
te pay for it. All his life he toils — pays interest | Like a ship mounting up a high wave, every stick | respected, and our young men will seek it. And 

— thinks the farmer has a very hard row to hoe,! of timber seems to groan and creak, and for a| the way, and the only way, to have respect, is to y 
—and it is not till the close of his life that he| mornent, just as she is on the point of gaining | deserve it by having cultivation of mind. It is pe 
gets free from debt, When he dies, the same | the top, she seems to hang, doubtful whether she | mind, and it always will be mind, that men covet - 
process has to be gone over again, and thus, about} will go up or down. Just so with a New Eng-| more than all other things; and that can be ob- tt 
every generation, we send off four-fifths of our|land farmer. ‘Those who get over this point, do | tained only by cultivation. You will not under- tl 
sons to the west, and then send four-fifihs of the | well, and thrive, but how many sink away and | stand me to say that the farmer in New England a 
value of our lands after them. Now this is poor| never surmount it! Our young men, though they | is behind the rest of the community in general w 
policy ; and [ sometimes wonder how it is that|do not philoscphise about it, know that such a| intelligence; all who have addressed a city audi- “ 
eur farms are in any condition that is tolerable ;/time is before every young farmer, and rather | ence and a country audience, know better. But be 
for their worth, many times over bas been sent/|than to meet it, they will go and meet it away |I want to have the standard much higher than it 
away tothe west, If, instead of this, our farmers} from home, in the forests. It is not that they | now is. th 
would divide up their farms, and make every acre | will not there meet it, as well as here; but it is, I have other reasons for keeping our young | is 
yield all that it can be made to yield, our towns | that they shall meet it away from home, and not! men at home besides the good of New England. : a 
would not have that appearance of age and decay | under the gaze and the prophecies of their neigh- | From my soul, 1 do wish we had ten times our “ 
which too many of them have, ‘Praise a great| bors. Now what I want, is, that our young men | present number of farmers! You know the his. E 
farm,’ says the immortal poet of Rome, ‘but cul-} should calculate to meet this period of twilight,|tory of the last year. It is decided that in our - 
tivate a little one.’ J have noticed that men as|and not feel that the moment it begins to come, | cities the mob rules, and the Jaws are cobwebs, ‘“ 
they grow old,seem to want more and more land,| they must pull up stakes and go to the west. Ij It has been’ decided that to horsewhip a clergy- br 
and seldom do you find a man who feels that he | want, too, that those who have passed through | man in the streets shall cost sixty dollars; fora : os 
Bas enough. J know they talk of the fertility of| this hard time, should encourage and aid others | black man to horsewhip the chairman of the se- th 
the west, and the beautiful land to be found there.| who are coming into it, and not encourage the |lectmen, only thirty dollars; and for common on 
And I know, too, that a young man going out| young farmer to go off,and leave his land for you|men to destroy property and beat and kill one os 
there, if he do not die under it, will in a few|to purchase,. It does and must come to this, —| another, it shall cost nothing! Look forward, Bi 
years become thrifty. And why? the process is| that if our farmers must have large farms which | and what is before us! There is not a city in he 
easily described, He goes to the wilderness, pur-| they do not half cultivate, we must have a thin | this land whieh the mob cannot rule when they ve 
¢bases his land, lives in his log cabin, sleeps on | population —we must send away the flower of | please and as they please-; and there is an end to pa 
the floor or more likely on the ground, eats upon | our youth, we must have poor people who go out | !aw, when even a neighborhood chooses to nullify 

a slab pinned up into the logs, and eats what} at dgy labor and get a precarious livelihood — we | it. Who is surprised to read in a newspaper even 

comes to hand, wears what he can get, and so he must have not so mueli raised by three-fourths in | innocent men are Lynched, as it is called, abused, u 
lives, working early and late, and it would be|a given district, and we must have our farms | degraded, dishonored, and yet no law will reach 

wonderful indeed if he did not gain property. mortgaged, and our farmers in debt, them to protect his life, or to pupish the , trans- M 
And => would he here. Let a young man take} One more reason why our young men emigrate | gressors. ‘There is one class of men upon whom 

the poorest farm you can name, and labor on it as | — and that is, that farming is not looked upon as | we canas yet rely. It is the same class that stood or 
Hard, and live just as he does at the west, for fif-| so reputable a business as it is, and as it ought to | on the little green at Lexington, —that gathered alt 
teen years, and he will be rich here. It is not so| be. I know not why it is, or who set the fashion, |on the heights of Bunker Hill, and that poured 

much the land that makes the difference, as it is} that a feeling prevails with some, that farming is | down from the hills of New England, and which 

difference in the manner of living, between the | not as respectable employment as any that can be | were the life blood of the nation when the En- th 
west and the east. I was struck while riding in| named. For myself, I attribute it to the fact, that | glish lion was ready to devour it—JI mean the , Cl 
the staze in listening to the conversation between | with all their good qualities, farmers are not true | farmers of New Eng'a:.d. They were never in @ rec 
two farmers, the one from Illinois, and the other|to themselves in some respects, They do not} mob— they were never found tramp!ing on law ers 
from the state of Maine. The western man was] cultivate their minds sufficiently. For example,|and right. Were I to commit my character to 
aoscribing his country, and the fertility of the soil, | some years ago, a student in his walks discovered | any class of men, — my life when in danger, — rin 
contrasting it with New England. ‘Why how] a farmer laying a stone wall. This was in Mil-|my family, and my country’s safety, it would be M 
much corn can you raise to an acre?’ says our] ford, Com. The stone which he was laying up,|to the farmers of New England. They are 4 bai 
man from Maine. ‘I can raise all of seventy |the student at once saw was marble. Ina short|class of men sueh as the world never saw, for ex! 
bushels with all ease.’ ¢And how much do you|time he discovered asplendid quarry, from which | honesty, ivtelligence, and Roman virtue, sweetev- wh 
get for ita bushel ? * Nine-pence a bushel at my | stones have since been worked. Now all the |ed by the Gospel of God, And when this nation sin 
door.’ ‘ Well,’ says the Maine farmer, *1 can] farmers in that place had been making walls of | quakes, they and ‘their sons are those who will 
raise three hundred bushels of potatoes on my} marble for forty years—and yet no one of them | stand by the sheet-anchor of our liberties, and pre 
land, and get twenty cents a bushel at my door.’ | had the sagacity to discover it. But had they but | hold the ship at her moorings till she outrides the oF 
‘Aye, but you have to dig them.” ‘True, and|a very small portion of a reading spirit, they|storm. Why cherish New England so? Why apy 
don’t you pick and then shell your corn, and after | would have seen it at once, keep her sons on her soil? Because God has fiel 
all get but twelve and a half cents, and only sev- You have frequently seen men leave my pro-| given her a beritage sufficiént, and our sons need rep 
enty bushels on an acre?’ [ repeat, with the] fession and go to the farm,—and some indeed | not wander away from the graves of their fathers. At 
same economy, and the same industry, a young] without leaving the profession, And they almost|They may be free, independent, and rich here: is a 
farmer here can get rich as easily as at the west.| invariable, as you have noticed, succeed and grow | and here they certainly will be virtuous and hap- asu 
Whether they will practice equal economy and|rich. ‘The reason is, that every particle of mind| py. Here sleep our fathers! names that need not san 
industry, is more than I can say. But let the| which is cultivated is of use in farming. It is a|to go to fable to become illustrious ; no changes dro 
fashion once prevail of having smaller farms and | mistake to say that ignorance will do on a farm.| in time can obscure their glory! Shall we nol inte 
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love and stay by the land which contains the dust 
of such men! On these hills and through these 
valleys there ever will be industry and tempe- 
rance, iron sinews and noble hearts; shall we not 
encotrage our sons to stay and drink the pure wa- 
ters and breathe the free air which God has poured 
over this soil? With her schoolhouses, her acad- 
emies, and colleges, New England can never have 
any other than a cultivated mind —a-popnlation 
which will ever stand high in the scale of man- 
hood, the whole world being judge. Her sons 
have already thrown a deathless glory over her, 
and I doubt not, will yet do wonders for the good 
of man. Think of these blue hills! — are there 
any like them? ‘Think of these sweet brooks and 
valleys ! — are there any like them? ‘Think of 
these villages; these sons and daughters; think of 
these schools, these Sabbaths, with a ministry un- 
challenged the earth over, these temples of God 
so frequently blessed with the visits of the angel 
of mercy —think of New England as she has 
been — as she now is—as she may be !— and 
say where is the spot on the face of the earth, 
that will bear comparison with her! And where 
is a spot for your sons to spend their pilgrimage 
on earth so safely, so pleasantly, so usefully? O 
could I reach the ear of our young men in New 
England, I would say to them: Here is land 
enough —take it. Here is enterprise enough, 
and here is the sheet anchor of this nation ; stay 
by the sepulchres of your fathers; stay by the 
soil which none but freemen may tread; stay by 
the fuuntain which is for the salvation of the laud ; 
and when you have covered our soil, and millions 
swarm here, then go out and seek other homes. 
But, above all, I would say, whether you stay 
here, or go away, remember that New England is 
your mother, and never act unworthy of your 
parentage ! 





For the New t.ngland Farmer. 
LARGE AND SUCCESSIVE CROPS OF INDIAN 
CORN, RYE AND HAY. 


Mrz FessENDEN, — 


Dear Sir: If you see fit to publish the whole, 
or any part, of the subjoined communication, it is 
altogether at your service. 


The following system of cultivation, by which 
three valuable crops of Indian Corn, and Rye, and 
Clover, may be obtained in two years, | would 
recommend as highly deserving of trial by farm- 
ers generally. 


While once on an excursion, on the river Mer- 
rimack, and at Haverhi'l, I was politely shewn, by 
Mr David Howe, his spacious and well stored 
barns, and large stacks of hay, the produce of his 
extensive and fertile fields, lying on that river, 
which were cultivated by this same, or a very 
similar mode. 


In the spring of the year early, or what would be 
preferable, in the course of the preceding autumn, 
or winter, the manure, in a suitable quantity, is 
applied equally over the whole surface of the 
fel, and intimately incorporated with the soil by 
repeated but not deep ploughings and harrowings. 
At the suitable time for planting, the whole field 
8 again ploughed and furrowed, in rows four feet 
asunder, and again cross-furrowed in rows at the 
Same distance, and the corn is immediately 
dropped in the hol!ows, which are formed by the 
Mtersection of the cross-furrows, and covered to 
the usual depth, 
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At weeding time, the corn is earthed up a little, 
and nearly to a level with the surrounding earth, 
It is twice hoed afterwards at the suitable periods, 
but never hilled. At the last hoeing the ground is 
rendered perfectly clean and level in every part. 
Winter rye, and clover, and other grass seeds, are 
now sown over the whole field in suitable quanti- 
ties, and covered by drawing a bush harrow be- 
tween. 


In autumn alarge crop of corn may be expect- 
ed, and in winter when the ground is frozen, with 
a well sharpened hoe, the stubs of corn are cut 
close to the surface. Early in the next summer, 
the rye is reaped, yielding a good crop, and at 
midsummer, when the heads of the clover are 
half turned to a brown color, the whole fields, 
clover and rye stubble intermixed, are mown ; the 
whole together constituting a large crop. The 
rye stubble absorbs the juices and the flavor of 
the clover, which it retains, thus becoming highly 
palateable and nutritious, and forming, when all 
are well made, a large amount of food, of a qual- 
ity superior for horses, and other domestic ani- 
mals, 


Thus are three crops produced in two yezrss 
and on the same ground, where, ordinarily, but 
two crops are yielded, and all with a diminished 
amount of labor and expense. 


The clover being a biennial plant, a large crop 
of hay is produced in the third year from the oth- 
er superior kinds of grass which were sown. 

It is admitted that where large crops of Indian 
corn are desired, hilling up should never be prac- 
tised, but the ground in all the latter stages should 
be preserved perfectly level, neither should the 
ground be ploughed after the first hoeing, but only 
harrowed lightly, or slightly stirred with the cul- 
tivator, an admirable instrument, intermediate 
between the harrow and plough; that the roots 
which will be found extending at a little distance 
beneath the surface, in every direction, may be 
suffered to remain, proceeding unmolested. 

The rye, and the clover, and other grass, serve 
as a mutual protection to each other, during the 
severe and open winters. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 
Wiruiam Kenrick. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 26, 1835. 





A ereat crop.—The Lancaster (Ohio) Journal 
says, “at the Agricultural Fair held at Circleville, 
on the 26th and 27th of Oct. Mr Ashabel Renick, 
of Pickaway county, Ohio, received the premium 
of $10 for the best acre of corn grown in the usual 
way, containing 157 bushels and one peck. We 
learn that the field from which the above acre 
was selected, contains about forty acres, and that 
the average crop of the whole will be upwards of 
140 bushels to the acre.” 





To REMOVE SPOTS OF GREASE OR PITCH FROM 
WOOLLEN CLoTH.—In a pint of spring water dis- 
solve an ounce of pure pearlash, adding to the 
solution a lemon cut in small slices. This being 
properly mixed, and kept in a warm state for two 
days, the whole must be strained and kept in a 
bottle for use. A little of this liquid poured on 
the stained part, is said instantaneously to remove 
all spots of grease, pitch or oils, and the moment 
they disappear the cloth is to be washed in clear 
water.— Glasgow Mec. Mae. 
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Watering praces.— Every farmer should en- 
deavor to provide a good watering place for hx 
cattle ; some are very inconveniently situated in 
this respect, and others neglect to improve the 
advantages they possess. Some farmers water 
their cattle at a pond or puddle, and when the 
snow and ice have accumulated, the poor animals 
have to reach down so far for the water that they 
do not obtain half so much as they need. Many 
watering places might be improved by a large 
trough; even were a few days spent in turning or 
raising streams, or in fencing out a new watering 
place, it would be time well spent. 

More depends on this business than farmers in 
general are aware of; cattle must have a plenty of 
good water, or they will not keep in good condi- 
tion, Where the water inconvenient, the 
young, feeble and bashful, (as Paddy would say) 
get but very little. If it be convenient, a trough 
should be set, with one end about a foot and a 
half and the other two or three feet from the 
ground; this will accommodate calves and sheep 
as well as oxen and horses. You should be as 
accommodating to your animals as was the car- 
penter to the feline race, when he made a large 
hole in the barn-dér for the old eat and a small 
one for the kitten; another advantage, when the 
snow is deep the water will be much more con- 
venient by having one end of the trough high, 

If your watering place be in a bleak situation, 
put some boards on the northern side, else Boreas, 
with his rude blasts, will drive your cattle away 
before they drink enough; they often shake their 
heads, and make up faces, which show their 
great dislike in having this windy old fellow puf 
fing in their faces, and whistling around their 
ears.— Yankee Farmer. 
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Home.—The only fountain in the wilderness 
of life, where man may drink of waters totally 
unmixed with bitterness, is that which gushes 
forth in the calm and shady recesses of domestic 
love. Pleasure may beat the heart into artificial 
excitement ; ambition may delude it with its gold- 
en dream; war may indurate its fine fibres, and 
diminish its sensitiveness ; but it is only domestic 
love that can render it happy. 

It has been justly remarked by an ancient wri- 
ter, that of the actions which claim our attention, 
the most splendid are not always the greatest ; 
and there are few human beings who are not 
aware, that those outward circumstances of pomp 
and affluence which are looked on with admira- 
tion and envy, seldom create happiness in the 
bosoms of the possessors. It is in the unrestrict- 
ed intercourse of the domestic circle, where the 
heart must find that real enjoyment, if experienced 
at all; not in threading the complicated labyrinth 
of politics; not amidst the glare of fashion, nor 
surrounded by the toils of state. 








Weevit In Grain.—With a view to protect 
their grain from the weevil, the Shakers at Can- 
terbury, N. H. are accustomed to sprinkle their 
granaries, both floor and sides, with fine newly 
slacked lime ; aud this had proved with them an 
effectual preventive.— Yankee Farmer. 





The wood of the mulberry tree is used for 
many purposes. Being compact, pliant, and hard, 
and capable of receiving a good polish, it is 
sought by upholsterers, turners, and carvers. 
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PHILLIPS’ PEAR. 

} 

TS the Committee on Fruits, of the Massachusetts Hor- | 
ticultural Society :— 


Fall River, Nov. 10, 1835. 


Gentlemen :—Since | last wrote to you and sent | 
« specimen of the “ Durfee Pear,” [ have received | 
another specimen of supposed native pears, of an 
esteemed variety, that grew upon the-south end 

‘ot Rhode Island, near Newport, on the Phillips’ 

farm. Ihave been unable to ascertain whether it 
be a known variely or not. From all the informa- 
tion | was able to gather, it originated upon the 
farm where it now flourishes; though it may, 
upon examination, prove otherwise, [ send you 
« specimen of it, and hope it may be examined by 
ive appropriate committee with reference to its 
origin ; it may be an exotic — if so, it is unknown 
to the owner of the trees, If it be not traced 
elsewhere, as a fruit of foreign origin, suffer me 
to suggest that it be registered in our nomencla- 
ture as the Phillips’ pear. 

I have never seen the trees from which these 
pears were taken, but [ have been informed that 
there are several of them on the same farm, and 
shat the oldest in appearance is supposed to be 
quite aged. The others have more the appear- 
ance of sprouts, than of separate engraftings, 
which favors the idea of its being a native of that 
place, as sprouts or suckers would bear the varie- 
ty of fruit proper to their original root. 

Those who have long known this variety, ob- 
serve, that the fruit is often, and generally, very 
irregular in size and shape, and in some instances 
quite different in its flavor and qualities from the 
same tree. 

The difference of quality upon the same tfee, 
[ have before noticed in other varieties of fruit as 
well as of the pear, and for a time I supposed that 
this difference might be referred to the position 
the fruit occupied upon the tree it grew upon, and I 
now suppose that it does, in a considerable measure 
ia regard to the sun, and in being more or less ex- 
posed to light and air; but I have not, in all in- 
stances, been able to trace the apparent difference 
ia quality from the same tree to this cause. If 
the observable difference does not wholly depend 
upon the sun, light, and air, may we not, by se- 
jecting our grafts from favorite branches, improve 
even our best varicties ? On whatthe flavor, and 
many other qualities of fruit depend, | am un- 
able to say; but it is very apparent that it has 
relation to the structure of the branches upon 
which it grows, for by engrafting them on differ- 
ent stocks they work up (if I may be allowed the 
expression) the sap into a different quality of fruit ; 
and this process of working up, probably depends 
upon the organization of the branch and not upon 
the root, though it must be upon a congenial 
stock to work upon; then why may not a slight 
difference in the organization of different limbs or 
branches of the same tree, make the difference 
observable tn the fruits of various qualities from 
the same tree ? 

The greatest difference that I have ever ob- 
served was in fruits of good quality from native 
trees. May we not conjecture that the difference 
in quality noticeable where the grafts. that bere 
the fruit, have been taken from the same tree, was 
im a measure owing to the difference of branches 
from whence they were taken ? as much or more 
than to the quality of the stocks on which they 


{Letter from M. H. Ruggles, deferred from our last.) | 








were inserted? And hence the wide difference, 
| 
| that 


what is called the same variety; and, in fact, 


| however different we sometimes find the fruit of 
| such variety, we can generally trace its origin to| seventy to eighty pounds of Chinese mulberry 
same common parent stock, though it may be} leaves are sufficient to make one pound of silk; a 


the 
so various as to deserve a different name, being, 
in fact, a different kind of fruit of the same vari- 
ety. Could we but discover what makes these 
differences in the different branches, and other 
circumstances bearing upon the quality, which 
we. now ascribe to accident, we could then go on 
and improve our varieties; and perhaps produce 
better fruits than we ever yet have seen. I may 
be deemed enthusiastic when I frankly say, that 
the time is not far distant when the vegetable 
physiologist will, in my opinion, be able to im- 
prove our fruits by selecting the best branches, 
and then perhaps putting a ligature here, and tap- 
ping a sap vessel there, almost control the quality 
at pleasure, or, at least, so far command the result 
as to be very essential to the husbandman. 

I am aware, gentlemen, that I have digressed 
from my first intention, which was merely to in- 
troduce to your notice this particular variety, and 
that I have wandered from what you would ex- 
pect in a letter that ought perhaps to be confined 
to the fruit before you, rather, than upon sugges- 
tions how fruits in general may be improved. But 
as the difference in quality upon the same tree 
here remarked upon, had been particularly no- 
ticed in the fruit of this variety, I have ventured 
these few remarks. And although they may be 
deemed rather irrelevant on this occasion, I will 
rely upon your kind feelings to pardon whatever 
I may have said amiss; and conclude this long, 
very long letter, without further apology, and sub- 
scribe myself, gentlemen, with great respect, 

Your friend, M. H. Rueeues. 





{From the Northampton Courier.} 
CHINESE MULBERRY. 


The following extract is from a practical culti- 
vator of the common white mulberry, and a man- 
ufacturer of silk, who is well acquainted with the 
business, The process by which he has come to 
the result of his experiments, appears plausible, 
and deserve high consideration. He must have 
set his cuttings and roots of the Chinese mulberry 
very compact, to give such a yield to the acre ; 
probably only about two feet apart. But the nu- 
tritious quality of the Chinese leaf over the com- 
mon white mulberry, may, in some measure, 
account for the quantity of silk calculated for the 
acre ; as one pound of Chinese leaf is supposed 
to furnish nearly as much nutriment as two 
pounds of white mulberry. 

Some persons have said that forty pounds of 
silk may be considered the product of an acre of 
land ; others, that an acre will yield sixty pounds 
of silk ; these different results probably arise from 
the size or difference of the number of trees on 
an acre. The accounts given are generally the 
result of feeding with the white mulberry. But 
the following extract is the result of feeding er- 
clusively on leaves of the Chinese mulberry (morus 
multicaulis ). It will be seen that the plants of 
cuttings set out the last spring, have yielded over 
half a pound of leaves to each tree, and the plants 
set out the last spring, having some roots to start 
the branches, gave one and a half pounds of leaves 
to each. 





el 


It is calculated by some, that if silk worms are 


frequent and repeated grafting produces in {fed on white mulberry leaves, it requires one hun. 


dred pounds of leaves to make one pound of silk, 
but by the following extract, it appears, that from 


great saving in favor of the Chinese mulberry. 

Another fact in favor of feeding worms erclu- 
sively on the morus multicaulis is, that by an ex. 
periment recorded in the July number of the Silk 
Culturist, 500 worms being fed on the white mul- 
berry, and 500 worms fed on the Phillippine mal- 
berry (the Manilla multicaulis), and each parcel 
of worms fed the same length of time, and with 
the same quantity of leaves each, resulted as fol- 
lows :—It required 420 cecoons of those fed on 
the white mulberry, to weigh one pound, but only 
334 of those fed on Chinese mulberry. Another 
fact:—It is said that the fibre of the silk from 
feeding on the Chinese, is stronger than that fed 
on the white mulberry, and it is within theknow- 
ledge of the writer, that by comparison of each 
kind in his possession, cocoons fed exclusively on 
leaves of the Chinese mulberry, have a more bril- 
liant lustre than cocoons fed exclusively on white 
mulberry leaves. These facts being admitted, 
there is wanted but one more — to convince the 
public that the morus multicaulis will successfully 
resist our northern winters. In answer to which, 
| it might be said, “ what has been may be again.” 
| Although unfavorable impressions have been rung 
| from Maine to Georgia, yet the opinion of good 
}and competent judges, in the valley of the Con- 

necticut, and elsewhere, who have tested the 

experiments, whose confidence is not to be par- 
alysed by conjectures or surmises, have the audac- 
ity to believe that it will succeed ; and from the 
fact, that even the last severe winter proved no 
more or even so destructive to the Chinese mul- 
berry, as to the white mulberry, of the same age 
and exposure. 

It is the opinion of cultivators of the Chinese 
mulberry, that even should it be necessary to lay 
down and cover the plant every winter, or te re- 
move the plants to the cellar, and reset every year, 
or should they be killed to the root, no essential 
damage would ensue ; it would sprout again with 
additional number of stalks. Cultivators here 
think, that should the tree or plant be every year 
headed down, the amount of foliage would be in- 
creased, and worms from the eggs of the mam- 
moth kind, so called (some of which are in town), 
producing (with the same care and feed) cocoons 
of nearly double the weight of the common kind, 
being fed on the morus multicaulis, favorable 
results may be expected, and is there not 





Encouragement for Silk Growers ? 


Extract of a letter to a gentlemen in this town, 
dated October 16, 1835. ‘One observation we 
have made in regard to the product of leaves of 
the plant (Chinese mulberry), which I think wor- 
thy of notice. We set last Spring 1500 cuttings, 
about 1000 started and grew well, but the dry 
weather affected them much; the ground on 
which they stand, is by no means rich — it would 
not yield 20 bushels to the acre, From 100 of 
these young plants, which we considered below 
an average, we gathered 55 pounds of leaves, giv- 
ing, at the rate they were set, about 8000 to the 
acre, sufficient to make at least 100 Ibs. of silk. 
From 100 trees (or roots) that were started the 
year before, we gathered 150 lbs. of leaves, the 
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game number per acre would give us 21,000 Ibs. 
of leaves, or from 275 to 300 pounds of silk. 

From the manner we cultivate those trees, we 
are satisfied, that an acre can easily be made to 
produce at the same rate. We shall try the ex- 
periment next season, with one acre of cuttings — 
and one acre of trees (with roots) started the past 
season.” 

Northampton, Nov. 1835. 





RAISING OF WOOL. 


The raising of wool is fast becoming the great 
business of this part of the country, to which their 
productive meadows, and their fine pasturage on 
the hills seem admirably adapted. Walpole, 
Westminster, Claremont, Wethersfield, Orford 
and Lime, all river towns, have long been distin- 
guished for their improved stock, their admirable 
management, their extensive flocks, and their fine 
wool. I had the pleasure of visiting some estab- 
lishments, which, as somewhat connected with a 
recent discussion of the comparative value of the 
Saxony breed of sheep, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to notice. 

Mr William Jennison, of Walpole, N. H. has a 
flock of 370 sheep and lambs. Fiftyfour of these 
are pure Saxony ewes, of the finest wool ; the oth- 
ers are mixed, though finer. Of this 54 pure Sax- 
ony ewes, 4 proved barren ; and from the remain- 
ing fifty he raised this year 48 lambs. ‘Their 
average yield of wool this year, was 2 lbs. 3 oz. 
His whole clip of wool was sold, without selec- 
tion, for one dollar per pound, and his Saxony 
lambs always bring $15 per head. The demand 
is greater than he can supply. He considers his 
Saxony sheep as good nurses, and says he has 
none which disown their lambs. He has his 
lumbs come the last of March ; considers clover 
hay the best feed for his sheep, and feeds his ewes 
freely with potatoes, at the rate of about one quart 
per day to each. He washes his sheep in pure 
water: first dipping them in water, and taking 
them out immediately, and after they have stood 
wet about half an hour, then taking them again 
into running water, and the wool is easily and 
thoroughly cleansed. The construction of his 
mangers is excellent. The barn is placed on a 
side hill, and the sheep are kept on the ground in 
the lower story, which is open tothe yard, but 
can be closed in case of necessity ; and is divided 
into compartments, for fifty in each. The hay is 
put into the mangers from above. 

I visited, likewise, the establishment of Mr 
Hodskins, in Walpole, who has a flock of 800 
sheep. From 200 Saxon ewes, he this year 
raised 183 lambs; but his usual calculation, found- 
ed on long experience, is, that 225 sheep may be 
expected to raise 200 lambs. His yield of wool, 
washed and put up in the finest manner, averages 
2 lbs, 4 oz.; last year, 2 Ibs. 7 0z.; and it is un- 
derstood that the whole lot was purchased at one 
dollar per pound. He does not permit his sheep 
to receive the buck until three years old, and 
thinks it profitable to keep them until 8 years old. 
He thinks that the wintering of 100 sheep will 
require 12 tons of hay. He found by experience, 
that in one case 100 large old ewes eat a ton of 
hay in 10 days; in another case, one ton of hay 
im 12days. Yearling sheep will require not more 
than two-thirds as much. He salts his sheep 
twice a week, and allows about four quarts of 
salt to 100 sheep at a time. His success speaks 
for itself. The condition of his wool, which I 





had the pleasure of seeing, could not be- im- 
proved, 

There are many other flocks in this vicinity of 
considerable extent, and managed in an admira- 
ble manner. Leonard Jarvis, Esq. of Claremont, 
N. H., has a very extensive flock of from 1500 to 
to 2000 of Saxony and full-blooded merino, This 
gentleman sold, the last spring, the clip of several 
years, amounting to 18,000 Ibs. Mr Calvin Ben- 
ton, a distfguished wool dealer, has given his 
certificate, in which he says, that, “ I consider it 
the finest, softest, and most valuable American 
wool that I have ever packed, without any excep- 
tion.” William Jarvis, Esq. of Wetherfield, Vt., 
on the opposite side of the river, has likewise a 
flock of about 800 fine wooled sheep, which I had 
the pleasure of seeing last spring in the finest 
condition possible. Both these gentlemen are 
able to furnish the Saxon and the merino sheep 
of the best quality, and entirely unmixed.— Hen- 
ry Colman, 





S1LK FoR pomMEsTIc PuRPoOsEs.—In many fam- 
ilies, there are individuals who are in feeble 
health, or who have had the misfortune of a dis- 
located or broken bone, who suffer more or less 
in variable weather, and by Janguor or pains, can 
anticipate the approaching storm with a degree of 
accuracy that cannot be mistaken. Physicians 
inform us, that this sensation is occasioned by the 
escape of that portion of electricity which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the healthy condition of the 
body — and as silk is a non-conductor of electri- 
city, medical writers recommend its use, in every 
possible way, as an over-dress to cotton or flannel 
shirts and drawers. In this way it may be made 
to prevent or alleviate pectoral or consumptive 
affections, rheumatism, inflammatory fevers, indi- 
rect debility, and that languor so oppressive to 
persons of feeble health. A coarse quality of silk 
similar to the pongee silk, so called, will answer 
very well for such purposes, and being strong and 
stout, will do good service. Silk of such quality, 
might be manufactured in the domesti¢ household 
and the culture of the mulberry and the manufac- 
ture of silk, may be attended to in almost any 
family, without interruption to other occupations, 
not only as a lucrative business, but al-o to pre- 
vent or alleviate a variety of pains which flesh is 
heir to. This subject is becoming so important 
to the community, and can be undertaken with so 
little expense, that it merits the attention of every 
family, to begin a nursery of mulberry trees with- 
out delay, and the first or second year ay com- 
mence feeding the worms, and manufacturing 
silk, even upon our common reels, wheels and looms. 
Because there are large establishments in con- 
templation and progress, for the manufacture of 
silk, some hive thought these companies would 
discourage the domestic manufaeture, but instead 
of discouragement, it ought to operate as a stimu- 
lus to family culture; because if families do not 
wish to manufacture their own silk, they can have 
a ready market for the cocoons. It is expected, 
and with a good degree of probability, that the 
time will come, when our families will not only 
manufacture, but that they will dress themselves 
with silk of their own make, with as little expense 
as they now clothe them in wool and flax.—‘ P.’ 
in Northampton Courier. 








A writer in the Raleigh Register says, the high- 
est peak inthe U.S. is that of the Black mountain 
— 6,746 feet; height of Mt. Washington, 6,234. 
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/pelled by a six horse power steam engine. 





PROVIDENCE SILK MANUFACTURING COMPANY.— 
This Company, which w2s late the “ Valentine 
Silk Company,” was incorporaced at the recent 
session of our Legislature, with a capital of $100,- 
Their factory is situated upon Eddy strec 
the next building to the old glass house. The 
machinery, with which it is nearly filled, is pro- 
The 
steam is generated with the siftings of anthracite 
coal, at an expense of 83 cents per day. This 
(till recently) useless and refuse portion of the 
coal, is ignited and rendered about as valuable as 
any other, by the aid of Reynold’s patent blowing 
apparatus. While preparing their machinery and 
instructing their operatives in the art, they have 
manufactured from 16 to 1800 yards of rich, heavy 
goods. ‘The number of hands has recently been 
very much increased, and with the additional 
power looms about to be put in, the company 
contemplate making from 300 to 400 yards of 
goods per week. Of course, as there is no do- 
mestic supply, they are compelled to manufacture 
foreign silk. Another year, however, they will 
probably derive a considerable amount of raw 
material from their own plantation. (This planta- 
tion ison the western border of the city, and con- 
sists of thirtysix acres of land particularly well 
adapted to the growth of the mulberry tree, and 
is already in a high state of cultivation. Upon it 
there is a large well finished twe story house, and 
a barn and granary —a cocoonery 150 feet long, 
built last spring, and about 16,000 mulberry trees 
of very vigorous growth, most of which are five 
years old, and the remainder four, From these 
trees it is estimated that an average amount of at 
least 2000 pounds of wound silk may be produced 
per year, for the next five years, or two ounces to 
a tree — and for succeeding five years double the 
amount. ‘This is a moderate estimate, compared 
with the one made by the Boston Company, and, 
indeed, compared with the results of experience, 
of those who have been engaged in growing silk 
in Connecticut for many years. The company 
are about putting out 40,000 more trees, of 3 
years’ growth, in hedges, after the Italian mode. 
Thesé, it is estimated, will yield an average rate 
of one ounce of wound silk toa tree per year, 
for the next five years, or 2500 pounds per year. 
The total product of the farm in silk, according to 
this estimate, would be worth, at four dollars per 
pound, $18,000. One half of this amount is 
allowed for attendance upon the cocoonery and 
winding the silk into a marketable state, leaving a 
nett profit of $9,000. In addition to this, ought 
to be reckoned the value of the crops of corn and 
potatoes, which the best condition of the trees will 
require should be planted among them. With a 
liberal application of fish, which abound, as a man- 
ure, Within less than a mile of the farm, it may 
beyond doubt be rendered much more productive 
than in the above calculations is anticipated, and 
by planting in hedge rows 100,000 more trees, 
which it is competent to sustain, it would, of 
course, yield a manifold increase of silk. On one 
side of the farm is a beautiful pond, from which 
the trees may be watered, by the aid of a force 
pump, in any period of drought.—Providence 
Journal. 





Cincinnati is the greatest pork market in the 
world —last year, 125,000 hogs were slaughtered 
and packed within the corporation lines, and this 
year the amoufit will be greater. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 


Do every thing at the proper time. Keep every thing 
in its proper place. Use every thing for its proper pur- 
pose. Never think any part of your business of two lit- 
tle consequence to be thoroughly performed. 


If your milch cows are fed with roots, and are provi- 
ded with good warm stables, you may make as good, and 
almost as much butter in winter as in summer. Some, 
however, complain that it is almost impossible to churn 
cream into butter in cold weather. But if you warm the 
cream to a proper temperature, before attempting to 
churn it, you may convert it into butter, almost or quite 
as easily in winter asin summer. In order to prove this 
assertion, we will give our readers an extract from a val- 
uable article, written by the Rev. W. Allen, of North 
Andover, Mass. and published in the New England Far- 
mer, vol. xiii. p. 210. 


“ Having thought much on this subject, [making but- 
ter in cold weather,] and experiencing all the results of 
which others complain, I have been led to the conclu- 
sion, which experiments have confirmed, that there is a 
certain degree of heat, could it be ascertained, to which 
the cream might be raised, which would ensure a quick 
process in the formation and separation of the butter from 
the whey or milk, at the same time preserve the quality 
of the butter, and prevent the frothiness and sofiness, 
which is the never failing result of long continued churn- 
ing. 

“ To ascertain the degree of heat necessary to ensure a 
short process, we heated the cream on the hearth to 
about 72 or 73 degrees, — this, with heat in the churn, 
which was scalded with boiling water, gave to the cream 
about 75 degrees heat. In six or seven trials, during the 
months of November and December, the longest process 
in churning was twenty minutes, the shortest ten. The 
butter has been uniformly sweet and hard, and in nothing 
inferior to that made in October, except in color. The 
Jast churning was on the 30th of December last. I at- 
tended to the whole process carefully. The cream, 
when first put into the churn, was 80 degrees. I waited 
till the heat had fallen to 75, and immediately began the 
operation. The butter was formed, and ready to take 
out of the churn, in just ten minutes. By the way, I 
use, and have for several years, a rocking churn, and 
think it the best, all things taken into view, that has 
ever been in use in New England.” * * * 

“ Let every farmer purchase a thermometer, — he will 
save in one year enough in labor and butter to pay for it, 
besides the gratification of having always good butter, 
and a plenty of it, in the winter, provided he has the 
material to make it of.” 


MAKE FRIENDS OF YOUR DOMESTIC ANIMALS.—No an- 
imals will thrive unless they are perfectly easy and com- 
fortable ; with no hardships to endure, no vexations to 
annoy, and no tyrants to harrass, or prevent their per- 
fect tameness and domestication. If they are as much 
afraid of their owner or feeder as they would be of a 
catamount, they will not thrive on the best of food. Or, 
if the younger and weaker animals are hooked, gored, 
and pushed about by the stronger beasts, they will not 
thrive, though fed on the fat of the land, and enjoying 
all the luxury of which their kind and condition are sus- 
ceptible. It is necessary also that they should be well 
lodged as well as well fed. If they are exposed to the 
peltings of the pitiless elements, their thriving would be 


‘insects and their larve or eggs. 





out of the question, if they fared sumptuously on pound 
cake and plum pudding. If farmers do not think of, and 
attend to all these things, they may about as well omit 
them all, and try some other means for obtaining a live- 
lihood, in which inattention to small matters might not 
involve consequences of so much magnitude. 

It is very, important that cow houses and cattle stubles 
should be kept very clean and well littered. Dung left 
in stables soon renders the air unwholesome, and is the 
cause of disorder, Cows in a stable should be allowed a 
square space of at least six feet each way for each cow. 
Two or three ventilators near the ground on the north 
side afford, at a trifling expense, an excellent way of re- 
newing and sweetening the air in stables in the summer 
time, and if similar ventilators are placed on the south 
side in the winter, beneficial consequences would result. 
These ventilators may be closed, when necessary, by 
sliding doors, or small bundles of hay or straw will do 
for want of something better. 

See that your calves, colts, and young cattle, are par- 
ticularly well fed in the early part of the season. Cut 
straw, about as short as oats, and mixed with oats, bar- 
ley, or Indian meal, makes excellent food for horses or 
cattle. Cattle will fatten or thrive the betier for being 
indu'ged with variety in their food ; sometimes being 
fed with roots, cut straw, oil cake, steamed or boiled 
messes of chaff, &c. in preference to keeping them al- 
ways on the best of hay. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Nov. 28. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
From S. Downer, Beurre d’Aremberg, Bezi Vaet, Bur- 
germeester, Bell Cattilac Pears; and Pippin Apples. 
From Benj. Weld, Roxbury, Lewis’ pears. 
From M. H. Ruggles, Fall River, Phillips’ pears. 
From Col. D. Adams, Newbury, pears, a cooking fruit. 
From C. Newhall, Beurre d’Aremberg pears, very 
fine and melting. 
From the farm of the Hon. Daniel Webster, Marsh- 
field, Tolman’s sweeting apples. 
For the Committee, 
P. B. Hovey, Jr. 


FLOWERS. 
From M. P. Wilder, Esq. a plant of Press's Eclipse 
Camellia, (C. japonica, var. eclipsis, in some catalogues 
splendida,) with one expanded flower. This was the 
first blossom of this delicate and truly fine Camellia, that 
has opened in this vicinity. 
For the Committee, 


C. M. Hovey. 





MASSACHUSETTS SILK. 

We have at the office of the New England Farmer, a 
beautiful sample of Reeled Silk, manufactured by Timo- 
thy Smith, of Amherst, Mass. It consists of about ten 
pounds, and obtained a premium of ten dcllars at the 
Brighton Fair, and five dollars at Northampton. The 
silk was sold by Mr Barrett, the proprietor of the New 
England Farmer for fifty-three dollars. The owner has 
thus realized about seventy dollars for nine pounds and 
twelve ounces of Silk ! 





It is recommended by writers on the subject, to sow 
salt und lime over ground infested by slugs, snails, grubs, 
and other insects of their character. -Lime when spread 
over soil in a hot or caustic state, it is stated, will destroy 
When it becomes slack- 
ed, and is held in solution by water, it is readily taken 
up by plants as food, and forms a constituent part of 
them. 








Woo. Growinc.—We were not aware that in woo] 
growing, we were so far behind our neighbors of the 
west side of the Mountain. Our enterprising farmers are, 
however, constantly increasing their flocks. We are 
surprised that the south part of the county have not 
been more anxious to avail themselves of the benefits 
which unquestionably result from wool growing. The 
farmers of this town must have received for wool, shorn 
the last season, some 20,000, and our neighbors of West. 
minster, $25,000 ;—both towns having more than one- 
fourth part of all the sheep in the county. We are in- 
formed that the number of sheep taxed is much short of 
the whole, as a practice prevails in the western part of 
the State, of keeping a portion of the sheep in New 
York, until the season of assessing has passed—probably 
the whole number shorn in the State cannot have been 
less than 1,300,000 ;—and the value of the fleeces from 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 dollars. 

It is probably no more than a fair estimate, that the 
value of the wool when manufactured is doubled—and 
of course by doing this among ourselves, the amount re- 
ceived by the people of the State for their wool, and 
labor expended upon it, would be from 4 to $5,000,000. 
And still there are those among us, who would, by their 
narrow policy, a policy only befitting the dark ages, 
drive this profitable employment from us—and give it 
to the enterprise and industry of the citizens of neigh- 
boring States. We trust, however, that whatever pri- 
vate demagogues may do, no future legislature will even 
hesitate to cherish the interest of the manufacterer, 
where it is nearly allied to that of the farmer.— Bellows 
Falls Journal. 





Inpta Rosser Mars.—A Mr Goodyear of New Ha- 
ven, manufactures maps of India Rubber. One of these 
—a map of the world—was recently exhibited at the 
fair, and was so constructed that it could be instantly 
blown up into a globe, in the same manner as the man, 
mentioned in the preface to Don Quivote, blew upa 
dog. 

To what marvellous uses will India Rubber be brought 
at last? Jt is now used for almost all sorts of common 
purposes. It is worn in the shape of coats, shoes and 
suspenders. It is slept upon in the shape of pillows. It 
is eaten in the shape of bread, (vide Welch’s manufac- 
ture,) and it may be drank in the room of brandy or 
wine, by dissolving it in spirits of turpentine. ‘ Sweet 
are the uses of adversity,’’ but sweeter are those of India 
Rubber.— Ma#¥. Trasncript. 


Distressinc Accipent.—Mr Levin Phillips of Dor- 
chester County, Maryland, lost his life on Friday Jast, in 
a most distressing manner. He was engaged in making 
sume little repairs to the wind-mill on his farm, when 
his clothes caught in the machinery by which he was 
carried round with great velocity, dashed now against 
the floor and now against other parts of the mill, until 
he was mangled in a most shocking manner. Several 
physicians were called, and it was at one time thought 
that life might be saved by amputating both of his legs ; 
but it was soon after found fhat even this would not 
avail; that the mangled man must die. He expired a 
few hours after. Mr Phillips was a farmer of consider- 
able celebrity in his county, and a very respectable cit- 
izen He has left a wife and 12 children to mourn his 
loss.— Baltimore Patriot. 


DreaprFut Exevostox anp Loss or Lire —The pow- 
der mills of General Samuel L. Pitkin, in East Hartford, 
about four miles from this city, was blown up on Wed- 
nesday morning last, about 8 o'clock. Four men who 
were employed in the works were instantly killed, and 
several others wounded.—Hartford Times. 
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HORTICULTURAL REGISTER AND GARDE- 
NER’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 12, Pustisnep Decemper 1. 


Contents —On the Rose,—On the Cultivationfof the 
Dahlia,—Flowers in blossom in October,—On Ai tificial 
Rock Work,—Fossil Plants,—Extracts from Foreign 
Publications,—Silk Culture in India—The Landscape 
Gardener, Comprising the History and Principles of 
Tasteful Horticulture,—Miscellaneous Articles,—Gar- 
dener’s Work for December,—Editor's Notice. 

The title page, and index of volume first, will be for- 
warded to subscribers in the January number. Sub- 
scribers}can have their volumes neatly bound by leav- 
ing them at this office. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
JOSEPH DAVENPORT, of Colerain, Mass, offers for 
sale 16,000 trees of the Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mul- 
berry, being a part of his trees cultivated at Colerain and at 
Suffield, Ct., 16 miles north of Hartford, one mile from the 
river. The trees are from 2 to 5 feet high. Price according 
to size, from 25 to 30 dollars per hundred. Were propagated 
from trees that endured the last severe winter unprotected. 
Purchasers will be furnished with a knowledge of its culture 
and suitable soil, which, if attended to will ensure it without 
protection against the severity of our climate. Trees will be 
carelully packed and forwarded by laud or water to any part 
of the country. Orders received by mail will receive prownpt 
attention. Colerain, Oct. 5, 1835 





LUSTRE FLOWER POTS. 


For sale at he New England Farmer Office, beautiful Super 
Superb Flower Pots. 





MULBERRY TREES AND SEEDS. 


100,000 Chinese Mulberry, or Morus Muliicaulis, of various 
sizes, at reduced prices. 

150,000 White Italian Mulberry, at very low rates by the 
1000 or larger quantities. 

200 Ibs White Italian Mulberry seeds: 

Also the following superior large sized trees which now form 
Mulberry orchard, but must be removed. 
2000 Chinese Mulberry, 3 years old, 74 to 8 feet high. 

do do 2 do — 5} to 6 feet high. 

do do 3 do and budded on the 

White Mulberry, which have proved to be much more hardy 
than those from cuttings. 

These 6000 trees are the greatest acquisition that any silk 
culturist can possibly obtain, and there is not another equally 
valuable collection for sale in the Union, as those who have 
such will not part with them. 

50,000 cuttings of the Chinese Mulberry at a reasonable 
rate by 1000, &c. 

The New Catalogues of Garden and Flower Seeds are 
just published, comprising the largest assortment ever offered 
for sale, and including all the choice new varieties. Venders 
will be supplied in any quantities at very low rates and a liberal 
credit 

The subscribers will enter into contracts to supply any 
number of Chinese or White Italian Mulberries on very reason- 
able terms. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees of all kinds, Bulbous Roots, 
Green House Plants and every other article promptly sup- 
plied and at very moderate prices 

N. lb. Pear Trees of large size,—Catalogues will be sent 


to every applicant. 
Flushing, L. 1. Oct. 7. WM. PRINCE & SONS. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
Fruit and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Norsery or Winwiam Kenrick, Nonantum Hill in 
NewrTon, near Boston, and near the Worcester Rail Road. 
Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Pears.— 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarins, Almonds, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Rasberries, fine imported 
Lancashire Gooseberries, Strawerries, &e.— 

Morus Mutticautss, or Ci.inese Mulberry, by the single 
tree, the 100 or 1000—and Plantations for silk furnished at the 
reduced prices and reasonable rates. 

12,000 Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready ‘or 
sale. 

Omamental Trees and Shrubs, and Roses of about 1000 
finest kinds, —Also Herbaceous flowering plants, Pseonies and 
splendid Double Dahlias. 

_ The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size. con- 
tinually improve as the numbers are augmented. These 
now comprise nearly 400,(00—covering compactly about 
20 acres. 

_All orders left with Gro. C. Barrett, who is Agent, at 
his Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Reposi- 
ory, Nos. 51 &» 52, North Market street, will be in like man- 





FARM FOR SALE. . 
, For sale a Farm in Bedford, County of Middlesex, 17 miles 
from Boston and 10 from Lowell, containing 10+ acres inclu- 
ding about 15 acres covered with a valuable growth of wood 


which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, | 


the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest cultiva- 
tion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers and 
shrubs, which have been collected at much labor and expense; 
at ached to the garden is a Green House filled with thirty 
bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants which 
will be sold or not as the purchaser may choose. ‘he Farm 
isunder good cultivation and together with the Garden is 
stocked with the choicest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various kinds, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &e &c., which the present owner 
has spared no expense in obtaining. ‘The Farm is bounded 
on the west by Concord River, which is well supplied with 
fish, and the country around abounds with game, n aking it a 
desirable retreat to the gentleman whvo is fond of fishing or 
sh: otiag. 

Possession will be given on the Ist April next—for terms, 


which will be liberal, apply to the subscriber in Boston or at | 


the Farm. JAMES VILA. 


Oct. 1, 1335. 2m 





FOR SALE AT THOMAS MASON’S GARDEN, 
EDEN STREET, CHARLESTOWN, 

Raspberries, &c.. White Antwerp, Red Antwerp, Red 
Barnet —Also a few doz. Mason's new seedling Grape, Rasp- 
berries of a superior quality for size and flavor. 

Also—Red and White Dutch Currants, a very large fruit 
by the doz. or hundred,—also Grape Vines of all kinds, 

Also—Trained Peach Trees, do, Nectarines and Apricots, 
trained for walls and fences, from one to three year old, 

Also—English Gooseberry Bushes—All orders left with 


GEO. C. BARRETT, will be duly attended to. 





HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff 

joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 

strained in the\back sinews, wrung in the withers, &c. ; also 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparstion have been 
carefully selected after many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in vse. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

(> The Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed. 

Price for large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 


HAY and COTTON PRESS. 

The subscriber respectfully offers to the public a new and 
useful Machine for Pressing Hay, Cotton, Hops, Cider, and 
all compressible commodities, which he has recently invented 
and which for power, utility and cheapness, he can recom- 
mend to their use. 


The advantage this Machine has over all others that have 
been introduced is, it is capable of producing double the 
power without injury to the machinery 

Thatis there are two shafts that convey the power to the 
commodity to be pressed, instead of one ; and the machinery 
being fixed to both, operate equally. ‘The Machine may be 
constructed to operate with cogs or chains pressing down or 
up, or bothat the same time. ‘The subscriber hay a machine 
in successful operation, which is said by good judges to exceed 
anything yet introduced for pressing hay. The subscriber 
has secured Letters Patent for the above invention and is now 
ready to dispose of rights for States Counties or Towns. 

Any information respecting said Machine may be had by 
calling on Dame, Baker and Clement of Gorham, Cumberland 
eounty, Maine. SAMUEL T BAKER, 

This certifies that we the undersigned having seen and used 
the above Press do not hesitate to say that in our opinion for 
vheapness of construction, power and utility, it is far superior 
to anything yet introduced. 

Rev. James Lewis, Moses Fogg, 

S.C. Clement. Postmaster, Col. Samuel Stephensen, 

Daniel Baker, Esq. Jacob S. Smith, Esq. 

Capt. Robert Johnson, Wm. E. Files, Town Rep. 

J.C. Baker. 

Goruam, Noy. 11, 1835. 
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FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





‘erauly attended to.—Catalogues gratis, on application. 





1000 Ibs. DEEP RED ONION SEED. 


Anexcellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Mar|bo- 
rough. Mass., with a house and barn thereon,for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property inthe city of Boston. For terms 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


| CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
| 





























| _ aor ve > ~] rROM ) to 
Apeies, Russetts and Paldwins. | barred 150} 200 
| Beans, white, . ‘ ‘ ; . bushel} 125] 175 
| BEEF, ness, ° . barrel | 1060) 11 00 
Cargo, Na. 1, ‘ , ‘ “ 800! 850 
prime, . 5 d é “s 6 50| 700 
Breswax, (Amerie n) . ‘ ‘ pound 25; 27 
KkuTTER inspected, No.1, . 2 = 17 23 
Curse, new milk, . és 8 | 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . . “ 46) 50 
southern, geese, ” 42 | 45 
Fiax, American, . ‘ ° ‘ “ | 10 
Fisu, Cod, ‘ ‘ ‘ quintal| 275| 287 
Flour, Genesee, . . cash barrel | 770| 775 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 662) 675 
Baltimore, wharf, ; x “ 750 
Alexandria, . ‘ “ 725; 737 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow . bushel} 117) 118 
southern yellow “ 112) 118 
white, . ‘ ‘ “ 112; 113 
Rye, northern, 2 ed 95| 160 
Barley, i. ; : ‘ “ 90 | 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) “ 60| 62 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 22 00 | 25 00 
eastern screwed, . A o 18 50 | 20 50 
hard pressed, . ; 4 fi “ 20 00 | 22 
Honey, é ' ‘ gallon 
Hops, Ist quality , . . | pound 12 14 
2d quality R . ee 9 10 
LakD, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ : “ 12 12 
southern, Ist sort, —, ‘ “ 11 12 
LEATHER, s'aughter, sole, ° ° rs 19 20 
do. upper, ‘ ye: 12 14 
dry hide, sole, ‘ : 5 19 21 
do. upper, . < “6 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, 7 " 27 29 
Baltimore, sole, . , “ 25 4 | 
Lime, hest sort, . ° ’ . cask 106') 110 
PrastTer Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 300; 350 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 20 00 | 21 00 
avy, mess, , ‘ . > ” 
bone, middlings, scarce, . = 
| Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . é ; bushel} 225) 250 
j Red Top, : $ ° si 75! 90 
Red C over, northern ee | 
Sitk Cocoons,(American) .  . nushe! | 275) 300 
TALLow, tried, . aie : ewt. | 804; 900 
Woo , prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 65 | 715 
American, full blood, washed, " 55 65 
do. 3-4ths do. “ 50 55 
de, 1-2 do, “ 37 42 
do. 1-4 and common “ 40 45 
Native washed > 3 “ 38} 60 
= (Pulled superfine, . vd 55 | 60 
ct | IstLambs, . , “ 45 | 50 
S2¢2d do. : ‘ “ 33| 38 
22 }3d = do, . . - 25 30 
é Ist Spinning, . , “ 48 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per Ib. 














PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICKS, 


i 
| Hams, northern, . ° | pound} 12] 12 
southern, none, 7 | 11 12 
Pork, whole hogs, ‘ . " 7 8 
PouLtry, . ° ; o 10; 14 
Butrer,{tub) . ‘ . a 18} 23 
lump ‘ ° os | 22; 2 
Eccs, ° e . dozen 25; 2 
| PoTATOES, 3 fs | bushel 30; 40 
| CipER, barrel | 1 25} 175 
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| Vew England Farmer’s dimanac 
For 1836. 
| Just published by JOHN ALLEN, & CO. Corner of 
| Washington and School streets, up stairs, and by GEQ. C. 
BARRETT at the Seed Store No 51 and 52, North Market 
| Street, FESSENDEN’S NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S 
ALMANAC for 1836. For sale also by Booksellers, Shop- 
keepers, &c., generally. 
| This Almanac w Il be found one of the most interesting and 
| amusing of the series, of which it composes No VIII. It 
consists of the usual astronomical calculations, humorous 
| poetical sketches of the months ; observa.ions and directions 
| relative to the employment of the Farmer, which will be found 
appropriate to each month in the circle of the seasons, “ Agri- 
| culture and Rural Economy,’ including cuts and descriptions 
| of many of the most useful implements employed in tll ge. 
Valuable Recipes ; Husbandry Honorable, a_ pithy piece of 
| paramount poetry. The Splendors of the Setting Sun, a 





and particulars inquire of G. C. BARRETT at this office, or | poetical effusion ; Aphorisms ; Eulogy on the Art of Agricul- 


N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m 
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500 ’ 
Growth of 1835, for sale by GEO BARRETT. 


yure; Calendar of Courts, Roads, Distances, &e, &e. 
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From the New-Hampshire Patriot. 


THE SOCIAL YANKEE’S PROCLAMATION 
FOR THANKSGIVING. 


Come low and high, attend while I, 
From my official station, 

As gov'nor true, and poet too, 
Proclaim my Proclamation. 


We thought the spring unpromising, 
The summer seemed no better, 

The backward growth, we cursed its sloth, 
Did vegetatiou fetter. 


But whilst we mourn'd and anxious turn’d 
Our minds unto the future, 

A pow’r benign, both yours and mine 
Prepar'd a scene to suit you. 


Up sprung the grain, its height to gain 
Before it should be Autumn, 

The grass grew out, both tall and stout. 
And so did weeds too, rot ’em! 


The wheat, the rye, the corn grew high, 
And fast the good potatur : 

The beans and peas, and fruits like these 
Did grow to beat all Natur. 


In fine no plant the which we want, 
No fruit in field or garden, 

But what did come, or late or soon, 
The house, the barn, or yard in. 


Then since ’tis so, that you can show 
Such stores for future living, 

I bid you all both great and small 
Prepare for a Thanksgiving 


First be your care in pious pray’r 
To thank the bounteous Giver, 
Who you from fear of a fruitless year 
With plenty did deliver. 


Then follow me with grateful glee, 
Ye idle men and workies, 

Without delay, prepare to slay 
The fatted pigs and turkies, 


For shooting match, you, marksman, catch 
Your blunderbuss, or rifle, 

With all your skill the chickens kill — 
Thanksgiving is no trifle. 


Come every boy, partake our joy, 
And cut or wring the neck off, 

Of every fowl, with stately prowl 
‘Which from the roosts you take off. 


Then let the cook with pleasant look 
Prepare the pig or capon, 

Or if yo've none of such at home — 
Why cook your beef and bacon. 


Let hot pies reek, and puddings eke, 
Surrounded with all sauces, 

If these you lack with Yankee nack 
Make merry with the lasses. 


From morn till night, with all your might, 
With fitting mirth and levity, 

Fail not to cram, as long's you can, 
Till stuff'd is every cavity. 


_| may suffer by her absence. 





Let Graham bread aside be laid, | 
Whoever is its lover, 

And every rule, o’ th’ diet school, 
Till this blithe day is over. 


Come drink, and eat with social greet, 
With merry joke and laughter, 

And pass the day as wish you may, 
But — sure be sober after. 


THE SOCIAL YANKEE, 





Domestic concerns.—In the management of 
domestic concerns order and method should be 
observed, and all hurry and confusion ought to be 
carefully avoided. If we would begin at the right 
end of the thing, it must be in the morning of life 
— this is an essential point. 

Sleep should never be considered as a luxury, 
but only as a necessary refreshment to invigorate 
the body and prepare it for further exertions. 
Therefore, the propriety and advantage of early 
rising should be, by example and precept, fixed on 
the youthful mind. 

When these ideas are fixed, and the practice of 
them becomes habitual, business may be pursued 
without anxiety, and scolding and hurrying, which 
tends to irritate the temper, avoided. By pursu- 
ing this method, the numerous cares in a farmer’s 
family are rendered easy and agreeable, and to a 
woman who has been properly instructed, and 
who has a knowledge of her own concerns, it isa 
source of peculiar satisfaction to know that what 
she requires of her domestics, is consistent with 
the obligations they are under to her. 

The mistress who treats them with mildness 
and suitable attention, is generally much better 
served, than she who treats them with hardness 
and severity. Their love and attachment create 
a desire to please, and these mutual interests con- 
tribute very much to the quietude and happiness 
of all around. 

By this mode of procedure there is much time 
for literary pursuits, which are highly important. 

It is from the mother, that the early education 
of children is mostly received. It is the example 
at home that will educate them ; your conversa- 
tion, the business they see you transact, the likings 
and dislikings they hear you express; these will 
educate them, employ what teachers we may. 
The influence at home will have the mightiest 
influence in education. 

Schoolmasters may cultivate the intellect, but 
things done and said at home are busy agents in 
forming the character, hence the importance of 
our families being well regulated ; and if a mo- 
ther would faithfully perform her duty to her off- 
spring, she must be willing to make many sacri- 
fices. The comfort and improvement of her 
family must be her principal object. Social vis- 
iting and virtuous intereourse with those we love, 
are some of the greatest comforts of life, yet even 
these must be under such restrictions that nothing 


While her children are young, and their minds 
susceptible of suitable impressions, she should 
sow the seeds of virtue, benevolence, and all those 
amiable qualities that will, in riper years, render 
them honorable and dignified in their pursuits, 
respectable and useful members of the community, 
and virtuous and exemplary heads of families. 





The majority of earthly pleasures are experi- 





enced in the pursuit of some unreal good. 





—— 


The subscriber has become associated with Mr George W. 
White, an experienced Nurseryman and Gardener, recom. 
mended by Messrs Winship of Brighton. They offer ax ex. 
tensive assortment of Fruit Trees of good size, and vigorous 
growth, together with shrubbery, perennial plants, bulbous 
roots, &c. Any article, not on hand, which may be wished 
for, willbe furnished from the best establishments, by the 
junior partner, without extra expense. 

They are preparing a market store for + erg also for 
seeds for the garden, for the florist and the farmer. 

Worcester, Nov. 15, 1835. 3w O. FISKE. 


8ST. HELENA POTATOES. 

The subscriber has brought to this market a few hundred 
bushels of that Superior kind of Potato (called the St. Hel- 
ena Potato.) All persons wishing to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of procuring the Seed, can do it by applying at 


the Long wharf. 
Boston, Nov. 18, 1835. MOSES HEALY. 
COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 


Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a:d well bound 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Nov. 25 











MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 52 North 
Market street, any number of ‘Trees of the Morus Mullticaulis 
or Chinese Mulberry. These trees were propagated in this 
country. The superiority of the foliage of this tree as food 
for the silk-worm over all other, has repeatedly been tested 
and is proved beyond a doubt. ‘The price for Trees, from 4 
to 5 feet high. is $30 per hundred, $4,50 per dozen, &. 50c 
single. Trees but 2 or 3, with good roots $25 per hundred, 

GEORGE C BARRETT, 


A VALUABLE FARM FOR RENT, 

THE Farm lately occupied by Doct. Seth Millington, dec’d., 
about one mile from the town of St. Charles. The Land is 
first rate, and in good order for cultivation. There are two 
orchards of choice variety of fruits, embracing many kinds of 
cider and keeping Apples—there are in all about 3000 fruit 
Trees; there is » an orchard and hedge of white Mulberr 
Trees, 2000 in number, n excellent order for rearing silk 
worms—T[it is proven that this climate is well adapted to the 
growing of silk. There are about sixty acres in these or- 
chards. ‘There are about twenty acres in good timothy 
meadow, about forty acres of excellent pasture adjacent to 
the Mill, and about fifty acres of other land for farming pur- 
poses. There is on the farm a valuable Ox Tread ill, 
which is capable of grinding 40 or 50 bushels of corn or 
wheat in a day—the mill will be leased together with ten oxen. 
Tie ge are a capacious dwalling house ; a good barn, 
stable, kitchen, and other out houses. There is also on the 
farm a valuable mine of superior Stone Coal, capable of 
supplying any quantity—two shafts have already been sunk. 
The farm may be leased entire, or divided in such manner as 
will best suit tenants, for one year, or term of years, apply at 
this office or to J. M. MILLINGTON, Adw’r. 

St. Charles, Mi. sept 19 of Seth Millington dec’d, 


VALUABLE NEW WURK ON SILK 


American Silk Grower’s Guide, is this day published at the 
office of the New England Farmer—being the art of growing 
the Mulberry and manufacture of Silk on the system of suc- 
cessive crops each season—by Wa. Kenrick, author of the 
New American Orchardist; 112 pp. price 42 cents, neatly 
bound in cloth, Booksellers and traders supplied on favorable 
terms. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 
[> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 
New York—G C. Tuorzsurn, 11 John-street. 
Albany—W . THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LanpBetu, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S, C. PanKuuRsT, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y.—Ww. Pruxce & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot, Gat. 
West Bradford.—Hatt & Co. Booksellers. 
Middlebury, Vt.—WiGcut Cuapman, Merchant. 
|, ete § Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport—E xENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Joun W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J.A. Pratr. ‘i 
Bangor, Me.—Ww. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. 8.—P. J. Houtanp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
St. Louis—Geo. Hotton 
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